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M. ROKITANSKY ON PNEUMONIA. 


Arter a brief but comprehensive description of cedema of the lungs, 
Rokitansky proceeds to the important section on pneumonia, of which he 
makes four varieties, namely, croupous (ordinary or plastic pneumonia), 
typhous, catarrhal, and interstitial. ‘The following are some of the more 
remarkable passages. 7 

The difficulty of distinguishing simple from inflammatory congestion 
of the lungs is admitted to be great. He lays down as the distinctive cha- 
racters of the latter, the color of the parenchyma, which approaches to a 
brownish red, and its moitstness, both of which depend on a condition 
peculiar to pneumonia, namely, the filling of the ussue of the lung, by 
blood which has just entered upon the inflammatory state, and which is 
brownish or brick red, thin, but viscid, and mixed with dark grumous 
flocculi. Certainly no sign is so generally distinctive; but it may be 
added, that the best mode of detecting it is by examining the fluid 
which may be scraped from the cut surface of the Jungs; in pneu- 
ie congestion it always bears some resemblance to the rust-color- 

sputa. | 


cells, that is, the pulmonary mucous membrane; so that it might be de. 
fined a “ parenchymatous croup.” 
“The characteristic granulations are produced by the product of inflam-_ 
mation, deposited in the cavities of the air-cells. Their formation, that 
is, the exudation, is preceded by the secretion of a sticky, tough, reddish-_ 
brown fluid into the cells, which produces the well-known rale crepitant ;— 
with the hepatization this diminishes, and the pulmonary cells are fille 
by plastic exudation. The granulation is at first roundish, dark red and 
brittle, and appears, as it were, fused with the swollen dark-red wall of 
the cell, and is difficult to isolate and extract. But as the inflammator ” 
turgescence and the redness of the tissue moderate, the granulation itself" 
becomes paler, reddish-gray, and at last yellowish-gray, its cobesion is, 
diminished, and it swells up a little. A secretion of glutinous mucus en-_ 
sues around it, its connection with the wall of the cell is rendered looser, 
it becomes more distinct, and appears to be inclosed by a bright-red cell- 
wall, which makes it the more distinct the paler it grows. Lastly, it melts 
dowrrinto a puriform fluid, mixed with the glutinous mucus.” = 1 


The following summary of the arguments, in addition to actual obser-° 
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e seat of pneumonia Rokitansky holds to be the walls of the air- , 
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vation, by which Rokitansky supports his view of the intra-cellular for- 
mation of the pneumonic granulations, is, we think, complete and 
convincing. 

“The granulation, regarded as a pulmonary cell swollen and obliterat- 


“ed by swelling, could not present either the anatomical relations or the 


metamorphoses which we deduce from it as a product of inflammation. 
The most considerable swelling of the pulmonary cells could not produce 
the volume of the hepatized lung ; while our theory completely explains 
this fact. If the purulent infiltration were a suppuration of the intersti- 
tial tissue, a healing of this stage without abscess and breach of con- 
tinuity would not be possible; but by means of partial expectoration, 
and partial absorption of the softened exudation, this takes eo without 
any ulcerative destruction of the tissue, and the anatomical examination 
of a purulent pulmonary infiltration exhibits the cellular texture of the 


Jung entirely uninjured. Lastly, the same process commonly goes on in 


the terminal branches of the bronchi as in the pulmonary cells.” 

~ The account of the modifications which the pneumonic product pre- 
sents in correspondence with the peculiarities in the state of the blood, is 
clearly written ; and the descriptions of the catarrhal and the interstitial 
pneumonia deserve especial notice, for the sake of the very probable ex- 
planations which they afford of two anomalous forms of the disease. The 
catarrhal occurs very rarely in adults, less rarely in children : | 

“It is always lobular, always has a bronchitis of the tubes belong- 
ing to the diseased portion of the lung associated with it, and is a fre- 
quent accident of the various catarrhal diseases of childhood, especially. 
of hooping-cough and catarrhus suffocativus. \ts especial seat is in the 
superficial lobules, many of which are often affected, and which become 
bluish red, dense, and moderately firm. The walls of the air-cells are 
swollen even to the closure of the cavities, which, when the swelling is 
less, contain a watery mucus, and slightly frothy secretion. There is no 
‘trace of a granular texture discernible. The pulmonary substance around 
the diseased lobules being, for the most part, emphysematous, they ap- 
pear (when they are situated at the surface), depressed somewhat below 
the level, and are distinguished by their dark color.” : 

~The interstitial pneumonia is that which is very commonly described 
as chronic pneumonia. ! 

-“ At first the tissue in the interstices of the lobules and between the 
smaller groups of cells appears (when there is not too much black pul- 
gl substance) pale-reddish, and. swollen by albuminous infiltration ; 
the cells are either pale, and, according to the degree of that swelling, 
more or less compressed ; or else, when they participate in the inflam- 
mation they are reddened, and sometimes (though always finely) granu- 
la In course of time the material infiltrated in the interstitial tissue 


ted 
omnes itself, combines with it into a dense cellulo-fibrous substance, in 
hich the cells are obliterated by the compression, and ultimately is con- 
verted into homogeneous cellular tissue. One then finds whitish compact. 
stripes, which sometimes creak under the knife, or shapeless masses of 
~ the same kind imbedded in the substance of the lung.” La od’T 
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This form, as its usual name implies, is generally chronic in its progress ; 
‘it sometimes occurs spontaneously, and spreads from one lobule to an- 
other. It is most frequent at the apices of the lungs, and being often 
combined with a partial pleurisy, may at last assume all the characters 
of a cicatrix of the lung. But more commonly it is a consecutive affec- 
tion occurring in the neighborhood of apoplectic effusions, tuberculous 
collections, &c., around which it forms a kind of capsule. The new 
tissue which is produced commonly contains a large quantity of carbona- 
ceous matter.—British and Foreign Medical Review. 


QUACKERIES OF THE DAY. 


Wuie the alchemists were enthusiastically consuming their lives and 
fortunes, and melting down the ingots of their disciples, in seeking 
for the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, medical men looked 
gravely on, giving more or less credence to the promises of the adepts, ac- 
according as their temperaments, education and pursuits favored or coun- 
teracted a disposition to credulity ; and though no doubt often disposed 
to be angry with those who promised to render the art of healing need- 
less, and to make gold so plentiful that fees would be worthless, yet they 
wisely adopted the products of the laboratory into their materia medica, 
mending their own rough roads to longevity with the refuse of the furnace 
and the crucible. and lining their own pockets with the precious metals 
earned by this humble but useful kind of Macadamizing. Chemists 
since the time of Bacon have become gradually less extravagant in their 
promises ; neither Faraday, nor Liebig, we fancy, have hinted at any- 
thing directly to supersede the practice of medicine, or greatly to affect 
the currency question, though the former has dropped hints about making 
diamonds from charcoal, and getting fuel from water after the exhaustion 
of the coal fields; and the latter gentleman has rather menaced Corporal 
Trim’s theory of animal heat and radical moisture, as broached in the 
trenches of Nimeguen. ‘The doctors and the experimental chemists are 
now on very good terms, and each new pharmacopeeia is, in a friendly. 
manner, by various recent discoveries, aucta et emendata. __ 
Chemistry, no longer the rival of Medicine, is indeed her most valued 
ally, from whom she derives instruction and discipline in her training, — 
materials for her warfare, and amusement for her leisure. Both are the 
faithful servants of mankind in their struggles with the material world— 
with disease and death. i 4 
But the public have of late been tempted to discard physic and her 
faithful ally. Overtures have been made by three foreign powers to per- 
form all the garrison duty, as well as the severer field-service, more cer- 
tainly, more effectually and more cheaply. Hydropathy says, | have 
common sense, and the whole animal creation on my side. Mesmerism 
says, I will perform all your amputations without pain or inconvenience, 
and give you such secret intelligence of your enemies’ movements, that, 
with your eyes shut, you shall see more than you now see with your eyes 
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open. But Homeopathy promises most, and says, I will spare you that 
‘terrible effusion of blood, which, as even your present defenders admit, 
often makes their victories as bad as defeats—that sad drain upon your 
¥ésources which has so often nearly starved you into a surrender, and 
left vou’ ‘no strength for a sortie—that enormous outlay upon ammuni- 
‘tion, which, supposing it to be of good and high quality; is dangerous 
' “alike to friend and foe, but in which you are so often cheated by your 
‘contractors, that it is worse than useless. I make no show or parade, 
insulting you with long files of obtrusive guards in all the colors of the 
rainbow : in fact, my troops are at once active for you and inoffensive to 
you—-secret in attack, deadly in aim, efficient in service, and economical 
in maintenance. 
_ The unsuspecting English public opens its mouth and rubs its eyes and 
ears at this tempting proposal, goes to see the new troops on parade, and 
enjoys exceedingly a few sham fights, and even a real skirmish or two, 
with some of those enemies which plague him most. Feur de joie are 
fired for successes which the old soldiers would have thought mere mat- 
“ters of course, and which the new ones would never have gained, but that 
‘the said public, during the excitement of novelty, had left off its abomi- 
“nable habits of overeating and drinking, and really done all in its power to 
help rather than impede its defenders. 
| The probability is, that while the public is doubting whether or not it 
should cashier the veterans and enlist this new brigade—this German 
Legion—in its service, some persons of rank and consideration are picked 
off by the enemy. Plenty of excuses will be found for this, no doubt 
—the old regime was not without its heavy losses— veniam petimusque 
‘damusque vicissim.” ‘The old guard was on duty still partly ; the fault: 
was quite as much theirs, and so on; but in the end the public comes to 
its senses, and no great mischief is done. The average loss is about the 
same, and the free knights pocket their pay and depart—to offer their 
services elsewhere. 
One word to the veterans of our forces, and our companions in arms :— 
Let us not be wasting, in unprofitable disputes with these gentlemen, time 
‘and temper and talents, which are needed for the warfare with the com- 
mon enemy, disease. There are, no doubt, some honest, and many clever 
men amongst them. ‘Their practice is at present confined almost ex- 
_ lusively to that class of persons who, long tormented by chronic ail- 
ments, are seeking relief wherever it is promised in the most alluring form. 
For such there must always be found a novelty. Patients of this class 
are, it is true, amongst the most lucrative ; when relieved they are often 
generous and grateful, and extend the fame of their professional advisers. 
But, on the other hand, if not relieved, they are fickle, and sometimes, 
we fear, defamatory. ‘The upright and scientific practitioner will, if he 
preserve his independence and his temper, his self-respect and his respect 
for others, see out two or thyee changes of these ephemeral wonders. 
‘The shrewdness of self-defence makes people calculate averages, and acute 
disease will rigorously extract the truth from homeopathy. The practi- 
‘tioners of this age will, of necessity, learn something from it; a diminu- 
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tion in the amount of physic swallowed will be a gain divided pretty 
equally between them and the public. 

Any very great increase in the amount and variety of religious dissent, 
although depending in a great degree on political causes, and on other con- 
current circumstances more or less obvious to the philosophical observer, 
has always been rightly judged to be connected with imperfections in the 
national establishment; amd we may be sure that the unsettling of medi- 
cal belief among the people of this country, and the lapse of several 
men of ability and of regular professional education into lamentable medi- 
cal heresies, does indicate something wrong in established medical practice. 
It is not enough to show, as in every case, no doubt, it might be shown, 
that these false teachers do in their education, their habits, their mental or 
moral conformation, give undoubted proof of some grievous obliquity 
which keeps their talents perversely turned in a wrong direction. | It is 
not enough to show, that the timid libertine, the fretful dyspeptic, or the 
heart-broken friends of the hopeless consumptive, will persist, in opposi- 
tion to the clearest evidence, in throwing away their money -and their 
hopes on the large promises of the enthusiastic and the unscrupulous. 
The average: of this class of sufferers does not greatly vary, and is not. 
more than enough to supply-the amateur dispensers of infallible reme- 
dies, and the well-known advertisers who address them in the ordinary 
forms of the newspaper and the handbill. Something more than this is 
at work; more abundant materials are wrought upon ; whole families are 
unsettled in their medical confidence. A few slight trials, or even a few 
conversations with an agreeable and clever homceopath, during a season in 
town, suffice to instil a doubt, and a plausible volume perused in the coun- 
try, to confirm it. ‘The next case which the family medical attendant has 
to treat is jealously watched. Every symptom and every remedy is not 
onlysubjected to microscopic observation, but seen in a light polarized by 
new suspicions and a new theory. What wonder, then, that, as in op- 
tics, the minute examination of small things, so valuable to the philo- 
sophic and the experienced, should present to the uninformed eye only 
distortion and mistake: not quite only distortion and mistake, however, for, 
alas! enough of truth is seen to give credulity to a host of fallacies. Mi- 
croscopists were long in settling the size and shape of the blood-globules, 
but if any one had ~ propounded for the cure or prevention of disease a 
theory which depended on their being star-shaped, and had shown a mi- 
croscope at Charing Cross to prove it, he would have. had abundant wit- 
nesses to the supposed truth every day in the year. Honest men, it is 
said, have looked at the lion over Northumberland House till they fancied 
its tail moved. 

Let us work hard, then, to learn and to teach the greatest possible. 
amount of truth with the ‘smallest amount of error. Let us base our 
medical education on the broadest possible foundations of general science. 
Let us cultivate, diligently and perseveringly, those more exact sciences 
which assist our art—chemistry, anatomy, physiology, &c. 

*In the end, learning and knowledge will thus, without fail, triumph 
over the ephemeral systems of empiricism.—Lon, Med, Gazette. 
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CASE OF PREMATURE LABOR AND MONSTROSITY. 
*To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Sargical Journal. 


Sir,—The following case of abortion is one that occurred to me about 
two weeks since ; and thinking that it might be interesting to some of 
your numerous readers, | forward the particulars, as far as I have them, 
for your disposal. 

On the 9th of the present month I was called in great haste to visit 
Mrs: Y., whom, on my arrival, I thought to be in the last stage of labor. 
The pains were very severe, occurring at intervals of about a minute. 
The os uteri well dilated, and the bag of waters protruding as usual. As 
might be imagined, | expected that the labor would soou be over. I 
waited, however, about two hours without any advance towards a termi- 
nation, the pains also continuing strong and frequent as usual, Teari 
that something must be wrong, | had during this time examined the size 
and form of the pelvis (which were natural, and healthy as near as I could 
ascertain), also made renewed attempts to discover the presentation ; but 
to no purpose, in consequence of the size of the protruding membranes, 
I quieted myself in a measure, as this was her first labor, and she was also 


young, being but 21 years of age, and with a healthy constitution. I 


now learned that .she was but seven months advanced in her pregnancy, 
and that she had enjoyed remarkably good health during the whole period. 
Another hour passed, and the same phenomena presented as before, with 
the exception that the external parts had become soft and yielding, which 
were previously rigid. I now thought prudent to puncture the membranes, 
as they had produced the effect which nature evidently designed. To 
my surprise, and somewhat to my alarm, the liquor amnii gushed forth in 
a torrent, drenching the bedding completely. From the appearance there 
must have been as much as three gallons. I immediately examined 
per vaginam, and found that the presentation was the fourth position of 
the vertex according to Velpeau, with one of the hands and fore-arms 
protruding. During the intervals of the pains, which were stronger than 
ever, I succeeded in reducing the hand and arm, and also in changing the 
position to the second position, or right occipito-acetabulum. Nosooner 
was this done, than the head passed through the inferior strait, and then 
stopped suddenly ; appearing to bid defiance to the strongest efforts of 
nature. An hour was passed in this dilemma, when two feet and legs 
suddenly presented by the side of the neck. I now found that I hada 
monster to deal with, or else a case of twins ; but I was soon satisfied that 
it was the former, as the legs, by tracing them up, were found to be at- 
tached to the same body as was the head. In a few minutes more, as 
the labor was advancing, I discovered another foot and leg, turned in an 
Opposite direction ; and presently two more superior extremities and an- 
other head. The placenta and membranes came away immediately, 
which appeared to be natural, as well as the cord, both in size and 
structure. 

We now directed our attention to the monster, and found it to be some- 
what remarkable in its external aspect. At each extremity were a head, 
neck, shoulders, arms, fore-arms and fingers, also a chest, all of which 
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appeared to be of the usual size, and with nothing uncommon in their ap- 
pearance. Between the two chests there was an abdomen which appear- 
ed to be common to both, in the centre of which sprang the umbilical cord. 
On the one side of the cord, and about two inches from its root, sprang 
two inferior extremities, with legs, feet and toes natural ; on the other side, 
and at about the same distance, sprang but one leg and foot, which were 
also natural, with the exception that there were nine toes, the great one 
being in the centre and four smaller ones on either side. There was not 
the least sign of any external opening from the bowels, neither was there 
any appearance of external sexual organs. ‘The monster was alive when 
the membranes were first ruptured, \but soon ceased to give any evidence 
of life. As was said, there was nothing unnatural about the placenta, 
membranes or cord; the latter of which I particularly examined, and 
found it to be composed of but one set of vessels. 

The lady has now so far recovered as to resume the superintendence 
of her domestic affairs. She says that nothing occurred during her preg- 
nancy to lead her to believe that she should have an unnatural child, and — 
that she thinks of nothing at the present time, unless it was the effect of 
the imagination produced at a Miller meeting which she attended: in’ her 
first month of pregnancy, when she was considerably affected by seeing 
some very frightful diagrams of animals. | oi 

In connection with the idea of the influence of the imagination upon 
the foetus in utero, which is very general among our country women, I 
will just state that a very singular case of monstrosity came under my 
notice about nine months since, where, the lady, as well as her fnends, 
believe that it was produced by the effect which the sight of some heathen 
gods had upon her at a missionary meeting, and which excited, at the 
time, some alarm for her safety. Yours, &c. ay 

Andover, N. H., March 24,1843. James Avten Tessets, M.D. 


RECORDS OF PRIVATE PRACTICE IN OHIO.—ADIPOSE TUMOR— 
VARUS—BURNING PAIN IN THE SCALP. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. | 


Srr,—Appended are some of the cases that have occurred in my pra 
tice during the year 1842, If they, or any of them, should dpnesi 
you of sufficient interest, you can publish them in your Journal. 
March 30th, Mrs. H., et. 35, of Troy, Geauga Co. Adipose tumor, 
situated on left side of abdomen, extending from below, and to the right of 
umbilicus, to left anterior superior spinous process of ilium; its weight 
six pounds. Wound, after removal, nine inches in length by four and a 
half in breadth, before the edges were approximated. Wound readily 


united, 
March 30. H. P., a girl, et. 18.—Amputation of supernumerary thumb 
ovember 30. C. F., et. 5.—Congenital club-foot (species varus). 
Deformity such that he walked directly on the top of instep. — Divided 
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tendo-Achillis and tendon of flexor longus polices, and flexor longus digi- 
torum. Have not had that success that some have reported, as the case 
is. still under treatment ; but have brought the foot so near the normal po- 
sition, that he can wear a common shoe, with the heel raised half an 
inch... The limb (which was not near the size of the other) is showing 
signs of muscular development. sah 

November 20th. H. L., zt. 10.—Deformity, which caused him to walk 
on the outer side of foot, caused by contraction of flexor longus polices, 
and digitorum. Divided them, and used simply a splint'and bandage to 
restore the foot to natural position. The tendons were divided by the 
sub-cutaneous method. 

August 8th. D. F., laboring under.the following symptoms. Extreme 
burning pain on leit side of scalp, over frontal and parietal regions, which 
he compared to a constant application of boiling water. So intense had 
been his sufferings that he had not rested for three days andnights. ‘This 
condition alternated with intense pain in the course of the frontal, and ex- 
tending to the superior maxillary nerve, which continued from three to 
fifteen minutes. ‘These paroxysms occurred suddenly, and left as sud- 
denly. So intense were his sufferings, that they left him in profuse 
sweat. The case had been treated by an empiric for inflammation of the 
brain, by effusion with cold water (after being denied the privilege of ap- 
plying the steam system) constantly applied when not poured. During 
this treatment another of the craft was consulted, who advised a poultice, 
which reduced the swelling ss ot alleviating the pain. The tumefac- 
tion had been considerable before this, but had entirely subsided when I 
was called, which was three weeks after the accession of disease. From 
the description I received from my patient and his friends, | suppose it 
was at first a case of uncomplicated erysipelas, as his principal symp- 

toms were, some restlessness from fever, and pain from the cutaneous in- 
flammation. | | 
_ Dreatment.—Give sub. mur. hyd., gr. x. ; jalap, gr. xij. After ope- 
ration, give sulph. morphine, quarter of a grain once in four hours. 
13th. No alleviation of a constant or paroxysmal pain. Apply 
epispastic to back of neck, and continue anodynes. 

15th. Apply morphine endermically to the scalp. 

..,16th. Occurrence of neuralgia less frequent—rested two hours at a 
ne. Keep the bowels open with super sulphate of magnesia ; give 
owler’s solution six m, once in six hours. | ro 
, , Continued much the same until. the 26th. The paroxysms of neural- 

»gla have not observed any particular time, recurring as frequently in the 
hight as in the day. Give super sulphate of quinine five grains once in 
9 29th, Nevalleviation, Give eight grains of quinine in the form of 
super sulphate once in six hours. | 
», 80th. Neuralgia has entirely ceased, and there has been no return to 
this time—over six months. Not so with the burning sensation, which 
has troubled him, most of the time ever since, though in a much less de- 
gree. The appearance of the scalp does not vary much ‘rom natural 
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—occasionally slight redness; the burning sensation is as severe’when 
the appearance is natural. General health good.’ Have used for the fast 
affection’ lotions of acet. lead, sulph. zinc, nit. silver, ointment ‘of ‘nit. 
silver, nit. mercury, and carbonate of lead ; yet our treatment, although it 
has alleviated, has not cured our patient. 
Query.—Was the original disease the cause of the neuralgia? Did’ 
the early treatment have an effect to produce it? == CC. B.C. 
Bristol, O., March 14th, 1843. 


- A CONCISE VIEW OF THE BENEFITS OF ANATOMY. 
(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.—Continued from page 162.} 


Tuts number will conclude, and will be sufficient, we hope, to prove 
the ‘“ Benefits of Anatomy,” so far as we have treated this important 
subject. Much more might be said in elucidating many other parts of 
the human system. ‘The fact is, all the different organs need to be tho- 
roughly understood, both anatomically and physiologically, as well ina 
healthy condition as in a morbid state. What has now been advanced: 
will only serve as hints in showing how valuable such knowledge is, and 
how. careful all new beginners in the practice of medicine and surgery 
ought to be, to have their minds properly furnished when they enter the 
medical field to practise. Of all the lessons which a young man entering 
upon our profession needs to learn, this is, perhaps, the first—that he 
should resist the fascinations of doctrines and hypotheses, till he have won. 
the privilege of such studies by honest labor, anda faithful pursuit of real 
and useful knowledge. Of this knowledge, anatomy surely forms: the 


greatest share. Anatomy, even while it is neglected, is universally -ac-. 
knowledged to be the very basis of all medical skill. It is by anatomy 


that the physician arrives most correctly at the seat, or causes, or conse- 
quences, of any internal disease. 

~ In concluding this department of our subject, it is thought we would 
make choice of the topic, On the injuries of the head, as this is a very 
important part to understand anatomically. From the many peculiar fea- 
tures which they present, injuries of the head have properly received a 
separate consideration in all systems of surgery. For not only. isthe 


brain so essential to life, that even its least injury must be regarded /as.ee-. 


rious, but the parts around and guarding it have many peculiarities, The 
skull, composed of two thin layers of bone, much exposed to external 
violence, and protected from it by only: slight: coverings, is. extremely 
liable to fracture, and it is covered by a very dense and tightly applied 
membrane, the pericranium, of which the injuries and diseases’ exhibit 
all the peculiarities of those of other fibrous membranes. By»:the: free 
communication of its vessels with those of the similar membrane (the 
dura mater) lining the interior of the skull, and less: directly. with those of 
the brain, disease is very liable to.spread from. the pericranium to these 
more important parts; and it.is itself covered by firm unyielding muscles 
and tendons, under which disease is always prone to extend widely. The 
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injuries of the head are best considered as they affect the parts en-. 
closing the brain, or the brain itself. ay 

In mere bruises of the scalp, two circumstances are worthy of notice. 
A vessel of some size may be burst without the skin over it being wound- 
ed, in which case a most copious effusion of blood takes place, raising up 
the scalp fromthe skull, and producing rapid swelling of the whole of the 
upper part of the head. It needs, however, no particular treatment; 
no incision should be made into it, for if cold wet cloths be diligently ap- 
plied, the blood will be again rapidly absorbed. If the effusion of blood 
from the bruise take place between the pericranium and the skull, the 
former is raised into a tumor, with sharp defined edges, and yielding to 
pressure in a manner so similar to that of fracture with depression of the 
skull, that the most experienced surgeon might be deceived and induced 
to apply the trephine, but for the rule that it should never be employed 
except in cases in which the brain itself is implieated. 

A common superficial wound of the scalp needs no particular treatment. 
It should be closed with sticking plaster, after the hair around it has been 
shaved off, and it should be kept cool ; but to guard against mischief to 
the adjacent parts, the patient should avoid all stimuli, and all exertion of 
either body or mind, till it is completely well. Not unfrequently a violent 
oblique blow will strip off a large flap of the scalp so as even to denude 
the bone. In cases of this kind, the part, after being carefully cleaned, 
should be accurately replaced: if absolutely necessary, a suture may be 
inserted to ensure more exact adaptation, and the rest should be closed by 
adhesive plaster; the head around, being shaved, must be kept perfectly 
cool ; the patient must be placed on a low diet, take aperient medicine, 
and remain quiet; on the first appearance of general excitement blood 
must be taken from the arm, and by leeches applied round the wound ; 
under this treatment many cases get well with almost singular rapidity ; 
but if irregularities be permitted, serious consequences may ensue even 
from the slightest injuries. 

One of the most common of these sequels of injuries of the scalp is 
erysipelas of the head and face. It generally occurs in persons of an 
anhealthy habit, in hard drinkers, and in the full and plethoric. It com- 
mences about the third or fourth day after the injury ; the patient begins 
to: complain of headache and a feeling of general illness ; he has a shiv- 
eting fit, followed by nausea, thirst and restlessness; a quick and hard 
pulse, and a thickly-coated tongue; he cannot sleep, and is, perhaps, 
slightly delirious. docs after these symptoms have commenced, the head 
and face feel very hot, and become red and swollen, appearances which 
increase, and after a day or two are accompanied with an eruption of 
small blisters, full of yellow fluid. There is no pain on touching the 
part; but by the great swelling the eyes are often closed, and the fea- 
tures almost obliterated. Active reducing measures should, as a general 
tule, be early employed, and continued, if the disease do not yield, as far 
as the patient’s strength will permit; and purgatives with small doses of 
mercury should be given, for the liver is very generally affected. After 
a period of from five to eight days the inflammation in most cases sub- 
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sides, the cuticle scales off, and the wound, which had. assumed. an. indo- 
lent, unhealthy appearance, acquires a vigorous aspect, and rapidly heals. 
But in some cases, the cellular tissue thus affected suppurates and sloughs, 
the scalp is separated, and there ts profuse discharge from the wound. 
One or two incisions should in such cases be made into the sloughing part, to 
admit of the free separation of the sloughs ; but even with this the disease 
will sometimes spread and prove fatal. ' 
_ Another affection which sometimes follows injuries (and especially punc- 
tured wounds) of the external coverings of the skull,is inflammation and con- 
sequent extensive suppuration in the loose tissue connecting the tendon of 
the muscle covering the top of the head with the pericranium. The gene- 
ral symptoms of fever are in these cases less severe than in erysipelas ; 
the scalp is less hot and swollen, but more painful and very: tender; the 
face is never affected. After a few days of general illness, a feeling in- 
- dicating a collection of fluid may be perceived over some part of the 
head; and on making an opening into the swelling which has formed 
there, a quantity of matter may be pressed out of it from beneath a 
large portion of the scalp. When this affection is suspected to be coming 
on, leeches should be put on the head in large numbers about the wound, 
and cold constantly applied; but if matter should form, one or more free 
incisions should be made through the scalp to let it out, and the part after- 
wards treated like a common abscess. , 

In cases in which the bone has been exposed, the same general and lo- 
cal treatment should be employed. The scalp when replaced may at 
once unite to the bone ; or if it do not, granulations may spring up from 
the surface of the bone and close the wound; in worse cases, the outer- 
most layer of the skull may die, and require a tedious process for its, ex- 
foliation and healing ; in the worst, the whole thickness of the skull may 
perish, and the dura mater be exposed. In all these cases the mildest 
treatment is requisite, but as the disease is extremely liable to spread to 
the interior of the skull, the general health should be carefully watched, — 
and if any indications of mischief arise, general or local bleeding should 
be at once employed. peared 

When the bone itself is injured, no active treatment should ever. be 
adopted, unless there are evident signs that the brain is suffering from com- 
pression, or other palliable injury. ‘These fractures of the skull get well 
even more rapidly than those of other bones ; and in some cases, especially. 
in children, the skull may be forced in to some extent, but when it does 
not produce any derangement of the functions of the brain, the injury. 
will be repaired, and health perfectly restored. Cases of fracture.of the 
skull in which the brain-is not at first injured, may be amongst. either the 
most simple, or the most dangerous in surgical practice—for the least in- 
temperance or irregularity committed within some time after their recep- 
tion, may produce irreparable inflammation of the brain or its membranes, 

Injuries of the dura mater are of yet more importance, because 
more immediately affect the brain. ‘The, dura mater is connected wi 
the skull by a tissue in which numerous vessels ramify, and these may be 
ruptured by the jar from a blow which does not even break the skin. The 
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blood that flows from them, accumulating between the dura mater and the 
skull, produces compression of the brain. The chief indication of this 
very dangerous accident having occurred is that the patient, who for some 
time after the blow. had seemed only stunned, or had been even quite 
sensible, ually becomes dull, sleepy, comatose, and at last totally in- 
sensible, just like one suffering from apoplexy. These symptoms super- 
vene with a rapidity corresponding to the size and number of the vessels 
ruptured ; the most rapid are those in which, by a blow on the side of 
the head, the main artery supplying the dura mater and upper part of the 
skull, and which ascends just before the ear, is wounded. The only 
hope in these cases is to bleed the patient largely, to check the flow of 
blood in the head ; and if that be not evidently beneficial, to apply the 
trephine wherever it is most probable that the blood may be found and re- 
moved. Jt must be confessed, however, that there is little prospect of 
doing good by trephining in these cases ; it is seldom possible to decide at 
what part of the skull the blood is effused, or whether it may not be be- 
tween the dura mater and the brain, or even in that organ itself. The 
symptoms in each case are the same, but the mechanical removal of the 
blood is possible only when the bloood is immediately beneath the upper 
parts of the skull. 

Instead of blood, purulent matter may collect between the dura mater 
and skull, and produce equally fatal results. ‘This is indicated by the 
ee (usually some considerable time after the accident) complaining of 
readache, restlessness, and extreme languor; he has frequent irregular 
shiverings, his pulse is quick and hard, and he cannot sleep: if unre- 
lieved by treatment, all these symptoms increase, and are shortly followed 
by delirium, convulsions, insensibility or paralysis, which are no distant 
precursors of death. Ezarly after their first appearance, a puffy, soft, but 
not very hot nor painful tumor, forms over the part struck. If this be 
opened, the pericranium will be found detached for some extent from the 
skull, which, when exposed, is sure to be dead, of a dull yellow color, 
and covered by purulent fluid. In this case it may be expected that the 
dura mater is separated from the interior of the skull to the same extent 
that the pericranium is from its exterior, and the only hope of relieving 
the patient is to perforate the dead portion of bone with the trephine, and 
let out the matter, collected between it and the dura mater, and which 
compressed the brain. 

The brain itself may suffer injury either from blood effused in it by 

re of its vessels, from compression by fractured portions of bone be- 
ing forced down upon it, from wounds, from concussion, or from inflam- 
mation, and its various effects following any of these injuries. The first . 
need not here be particularly treated of : it does not differ in its symptoms 
from cases of common apoplexy with effusion of blood, and admits of no 
mechanical treatment. The second class comprehends the most impor- 
tant injuries of the head; those of “ fracture with depression,” as they 
are called, and those which occasionally happen in children, in which the 
skull is indented without being broken. The symptoms’of such an injury 
are insensibility, generally in direct proportion to the degree of pressure ; 
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the breathing is slow, labored and snoring, and at every expiratioa the 
cheeks are puffed out and elevated ; the pulse is slow and irregular ;_ the 
pupil widely dilated and insensible to light ; the patient neither feels nor 
moves, and lies as if in a fatal state of apoplexy. The part struck 
may of course present most varied characters: it may be starred from 
the centre of the blow, so as to have a shallow conical depression; it 
may be fissured, and one edge have passed under the other; or the part 
and the scalp may be broken up confusedly, and the brain be protrud- 
ing through the openings in them. It is worth remembering that the 
inner part of the skull may, in consequence of its brittleness, be much 
more widely fractured than the external, so that the degree of pressure 
on the brain is not always indicated by the depth of the indentation felt 
in the scalp. If unrelieved by treatment, the patient from the time of 
the accident grows more and more insensible ; his pulse becomes more 
irregular, and he soon dies. The evident and indeed the only mode 
of affording relief is to remove the pressure from the brain, by exposing 
the fractured part of the skull by enlarging the wound in the scalp, or 
making a fresh one, and taking away or elevating all the portions of bone 
that are depressed. The mode of doing this will be determined in each 
case by the form of the fracture and other circumstances; in some it 
may be sufficient to remove the loose pieces with the forceps ; in others, 
to saw off portions with a Hey’s saw, or to apply the trephine and raise 
the other depressed parts to their proper level with an elevator. These 
proceedings, however, must of course- be limited to the cases in which 
the fracture is in part within view ; when it extends across the base of 
the skull no mechanical means are applicable, and recovery is therefore 
extremely rare. Such cases, and all others in which compression cannot 
be mechanically relieved, can only be treated like common apoplexy, by 
bleeding the patient, by cold sedulously applied, and by rigorous reducing 
measures. The after-treatment of cases in which the trephine or analo- 
gous means have been used, is nearly the same as in wounds of the skull 
and soft parts; the edges should be brought gently together, and slight 
pressure employed to support the dura mater when it is exposed by the 
aperture in the skull ; and the.other usual precautionary and curative mea- 
sures, as cold, local bleeding, &c., resorted to. ey a) 

The immediate consequences of wounds of the brain vary greatly,and 
indeed unaccountably: .in some. cases a very slight injury is quickly 
fatal, as in those (of which many are now recorded) in which. a point- 
ed instrument bas passed in through the orbit, and produced. alinost in- 
stant death ; whilst in others severe and extensive injuries, as. from gun- 
shots; have been followed by serious symptoms at only a late period from 
their reception. In most of the cases where the dura mater. is perfo- 
rated, whether by wound or by ulceration, the wounded or exposed brain 
protrudes through the aperture in the form. of a darkish, dirty-looking 
fungous mass, called “ herpia cerebri.” Its surface discharges purulent 
matter abundantly, and often bleeds slightly: pressure on it, as on the 
brain itself, produces immediate insensibility ; but the whole mass may 
be cut off without producing any pain or ill consequence. This is in- 
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deed the best treatment of it. If after having protruded to some dis- 
tance it shows no disposition to decrease or to slough, it should be cut 
down to the level of the skull, and gentle pressure by compresses, cover- 
ed by the mildest ointment, applied, so as to compensate, if possible, for 
the deficiency in the dura mater. Should the mass again sprout forth, 
the*same treatment may be repeated. In a few cases the growth is 
checked, and the brain produces healthy granulations, which unite to the 
surrounding parts and skin over; in others the fungous mass sloughs and 
the remaining parts heal; but in the large majority the exposure of the 
brain and its irritation by surrounding parts produce such continued in- 
flammation of it as proves fatal. 

The account given here is only a sketch of the most prominent and 
constant symptoms, progress and treatment of the effects of injuries of 
the head. There are other symptoms that occur occasionally, and as it 
were accidentally, which it is now only necessary briefly to advert to— 
which are concussion ; furious delirium, lasting for some days, and requir- 
ing active depletion, sometimes immediately following concussion ; violent 
convulsions also ensue, either on slight compression, or on concussion ; pa- 
ralysis or hemiplegia is not unfrequently produced directly by compression, 
and they still more commonly occur as its sequels. Loss of memory, some- 
times most singularly limited to particular classes of events or things ; impair- 
ment of individual sensations, and various forms of insanity, are all the 
occasional consequences of these ein or of the inflammation and dis- 
organization of the brain which follow them, and to the prevention and 
cure of which, the chief attention is, in the majority of 7 to be di- 


rected. 
Boston, April 4th, 1843. 


MASSACIIUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL. SURGICAL CASES TREATED 
e BY J. C. WARREN, M.D. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Malignant Tumor of the Left Temple, produced by the Stroke of a 
Stone— Unsuccessful application of Ligature, Caustic, and other means. 
—A boy, aged about 10 years, five months previous to his entrance into 
the Hospital in September last, whilst playing with his comrades was 
struck by a small stone on the left temple. ‘There were no immediate 
consequences, but about a week after a small tumor was noticed in the 
place of-injury, which has increased slowly since without any pain. The 
patient is described by his mother as not of a strong constitution. When 
at the age of two years he had a serious hemorrhage from the mouth 
and nostrils in consequence of a severe fall, and at several different times 
he has been the subject of inordinate epistaxis. 

At the time of his entrance into the Hospital in September, the tumor, 
about the size of a chesnut, was situated in the temporal fossa of the left 
side, just above the zygomatic arch ; the integuments were of the natural 
appearance, but distended over the surface of the tumor; there were no 
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enlarged veins. The tumor had a slight pulsation. As there was no 
discoloration, no tenderness and no pain, it was thought probable that the 
tumor might be the result of inflammation of the fascia from the blow of 
the stone ; the slight pulsation might readily be attributed to the passage 
of wi temporal artery enclosed in the tumor. It was therefore con- 
sidered best to make an incision through the skin over the surface of 
the tumor, ascertain its situation and proceed accordingly. This was 
done by Dr. Townsend. The tumor, being examined, seemed to have 
the appearance of thickened cellular membrane. An incision was then 
made into its substance. Copious bleeding took place; when as much 
blood had been removed as was thought judicious, a sponge was applted, 
and the hemorrhage stopped. After some weeks the tumor began to assume 
a fungoid character, and the patient being then under the care of Dr. 
Hayward, he proposed the application of a ligature, which was applied 
by Dr. ‘Townsend, and which removed a considerable portion of the tu- 
mor. The fungus reappearing, the actual cautery was then applied, with- 
out producing any considerable pain, except where it approached the 
edges of the skin. When the sloughs had separated the fungus again 
pushed out. It was then thought expedient to apply caustic potash, 
which application was repeated twenty times without any considerable pain, 
and without impairing the patient’s health, which still continues good: 
The fungus still continues to re-appear after every application, and is now 
about the size of half a dollar, and is surrounded by a tumor under the 
skin about double this diameter. The fungous vegetation is red, firm, 
elastic, not tender, not painful, bleeds when wounded, has a slight pulsa- 
tion at its upper part. ; 

Question.—Can this tumor be eradicated ? and what means are likely 
to prove successful ? 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


APRIL 12, 1843. 


Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital.—Within a few days, the tenth 
annual report to the legislature of Massachusetts, of the physician of the 
lunatic hospital at Worcester, has been received. As a matter of course, 
each year furnishes new materials and suggestions, and the report assumes 
quite a book-like appearance. Dr. Woodward has a happy faculty of 
interesting the whole reading public, and whatever he writes, therefore, 
is sure to be received with delight by all classes of philanthropists. Few 
men, with less experience than himself, could keep the helm of such 
a mammoth institution always steady, from morning till night, year in 
and year out, and not sometimes be compelled to furl a sail. With Dr. 
Woodward, it has long since been ascertained that the more he has to do, 
the more he can do; and hence the hospital is to be immediately enlarged 
in a manner prescribed by a late act of the General Court. 
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The report is exceedingly satisfactory, and fully meets the expectations 
of the author’s medical friends. It must be gratifying to him that all his 
reports haVe been well received by the profession. Whatever doctrine 
Dr. Woodward advances in regard to insanity, will have its existence per- 
petuated by legal reference. He will be cautious, therefore, in not pro- 
mulgating opinions before weighing them in the balance, that they may 
be consulted in after ages as honest guides. Thus his name will live and 
his influence be felt, when the hand that wrote them has returned to dust. 


Medical Travels at Home.—Dr. Drake, of the Louisville Medical Insti- 
tute, Kentucky, left New Orleans, a short time since, for the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Dr. Drake intended to spend a little time with the pilots, 
and then proceed to investigate the medical topography of Red River and 
Arkansas. The character of the alluvial deposits and the source of mias- 
matic epidemics are represented to be the prominent objects of the tour. 
Last season, it will be recollected, this gentleman travelled extensive] 
over the great northern lakes. If physicians, whose circumstances wil 
admit of a few months’ withdrawal from the routine of daily business, 
would stretch off over the wide expanse of this great country, and see, 
hear, and gather up something new, which each day’s peregrination would 

sent, in the season for excursions, health would be promoted, length of 

ays increased, and the mind have appropriate excitement. He who de- 
nies himself this simple pleasure, should not be offended when asked, 
what is life worth to you, voluntarily shut out from the beauties and won- 
ders of creative wisdom ? 7 


_ Drawings of the Human Stomach.—We have received the published 
documents which have appeared in the public papers in regard to Dr. 
Sewall’s drawings of the stomach, and the Temperance Recorder, extra, 
addressed to Dr. Thomas Hun, of Albany. A misunderstanding seems to 
exist between him and Mr. Delavan, the mnificent propagator of temper- 
ance principles. Not precisely comprehending the cause of the difficulty, 
it is hardly worth while to make extracts from these papers, till more light is 
evolved by the friction of the belligerent parties. 


Age of Extraordinaries.—In the Thomsonian Manual, of last week, the 
following article appeared, signed Jas. S. Olcott, Plainfield. If the writer 
is a lunatic, the sooner his friends secure him in a straight jacket, the 
safer it will be for themselves. Of all specimens of imagination run mad, 
this is decidedly a crowning case; and yet we presume that hundreds in 
this city will believe the statement to be as true as that the tide rises and 
falls twice in twenty-four hours. 

“ A female, between 17 and 18 years of age, of a naturally firm and 
vigorous constitution, but feeble from four months suppression of the men- 
ses. She was placed under my observation as a subject of animal elec- 
tricity. In five minutes she fell prostrate upon the carpet, destitute of 
strength and all power of volition in regard to muscular action. [I at once 
discovered her condition from the extreme contraction of the lower abdo- 
men, and from the spasmodic affection which followed my hand. I re- 
commended your course, which the good people of the house had the sense 
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and benevolence to adopt ; and on the next day carried her through one of 
a mild temporizing nature, omitting the steam because there was no min- 
eral poison to dissipate, nor sick bed affluvia—only bathing the feet in 
warm water. I gave two injections, the first mild and inefficient ; the se- 
cond I filled with a large amount of animal electricity, willing that it de- 
termine on-all the organs of womanhood. She was thrown into violent 
spasmodic affection, and during ten minutes suffered all the pangs of par- 
turition in the higher regions of perpetuate existence. I then willed that 
it pass, and calmness and quietude followed. In three hours she was per- 


fectly restored, apd on the next morning engaged in all the duties of a 
useful domestic fife.” 


Public Health at Surinam.—We have received a communication from 
Dr. F. W. Cragin, dated Paramaribo, Feb. 9th, which says, “ Dysentery 
rages here in town and country, as an epidemic, and has done so for about 
two months. It is rather fatal. Deaths last month were 60. The usual 
number is about 26 to 30 in the same period. I speak or write,” says the 
doctor, of “free people. The whole number of free inhabitants is onl 
about 8000.” Dr. Cragin refers to a shock of an earthquake felt at Suri- 
nam Feb. 8th, at quarter past 11 o’clock, A. M., which lasted nearly two 
minutes, and was sensibly felt by persons walking in the streets. 


Anomalous Puberty.—An account is published in the Mobile Chronicle 
of a negro boy, now exhibiting there, ahs was born in Monroe county, 
Miss., in April, 1839, making him now between three and four years of 
age, and yet he has all the developments of adolescence, and, with the ex- 
ception of size, we might say of manhood. He haga beard and whiskers, 
apparently full grown, an uncommonly large and muscular arm, and a 
voice as gruff and manly as a youth of 10 or 20 years of age. In size and 
height his appearance would indicate an age of about 7 or 8 years. He 
was visited by several of the most eminent physicians and intelligent citi- 
zens, and pronounced by all to be one of the wonders of the day. It might 
be mentioned also that he is able to lift his master, who is about 150 
pounds in weight, and to hold-a common size chair out at arm’s length. 


University of Maryland.—Dr. Richard S. Steuart, of Baltimore, has 
been unanimously elected Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine, in the University of Maryland, in place of Prof. Potter, deceased. — 


University of Pennsylvania.—The annual Medical Commencement was 
held on Friday at the Musical Fund Hall, and was attended by a dense 
crowd of ladies and gentlemen. The degree of Doctor of Medicine was 
conferred upon 118 gentlemen from every part of the Union. 


Professional Quarrels.—A few weeks ago, a singular and disgraceful 
case was brought before the Court of Common Pleas, in London, which 
illustrates the folly of professional backbiting. The parties were Beale ». 
Selfi—in a prosecution for slander. Both parties were surgeons, prac- 
tising in the neighborhood of Stepney, and this action was brought to re- 


Mr. Tyrrell and others were called, who gave him a very 
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cover damages for certain slanderous words spoken by the defendant to 
the injury of the professional character of the plaintiff. The alleged 
slanderous words were to the effect that the plaintiff was not a regularly- 
educated surgeon, that he was ignorant of his profession, and that the 
death of one of his patients was owing to his unskilful treatment. For 
the plaintiff, a number of eminent surgeons, Mr. Aston va Mr. Wallis, 


igh character 
as a surgeon, and testified to the diligence with which he had pursued his 
studies as a pupil. They also justified the practice which he had pursued 
in the case of the deceased patient alluded to by the defendant. Mr. Tyr- 
rell particularly said that it was a case beyond the reach of art. It was 
also proved that the plaintiff passed his examination at the College of 
Surgeons, and obtained his diploma in 1841. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd having addressed the Jury for the defendant, 
they retired to consider their verdict, and in about half an hour found for 
the plaintiff—damages £100. 

Beale v. Dale.—This was a similar action by the same plaintiff against 
another surgeon, arising out of the same case. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, for the defendant, offered an apology, and con- 
sented to a verdict, with 40s, damages. ; 


Neurology.—[We are sorry that our remarks last week should have 
been considered, by any one, personally disrespectful to Dr. Buchanan. 
No one, we are assured, who knows him, entertains the least doubt of his 
perfect fairness and sincerity. The following communication, which has 
just been received, will show his side of the question.] 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Sur aieal Journal.—Sir,—In 

our last No. a very @troneous impression was given by your paragraph 
in reference to the proceedings of the Academy. If it is designed to re- 
ya those proceedings as an investigation of the science, nothing can 
more fallacious. The science was not subjected to anything which 
could be called an investigation. The members of the committee met and 
made experiments upon two occasions only. These experiments were 
made upon three persons chosen with the utmost care that they should 
be totally ignorant of the science of neurology. All three proved to be 
impressible to a limited extent, but not sufficiently so to display distinctly — 


_ the functions of the special organs. I have never asserted that we could 


find one in three sufficiently impressible for that purpose. On the con- 
trary, 1 have uniformly asserted that we would not on an average find 
more than one in a hundred in whom the excitements would be distinct 
and local, although we might find many more in whom the effects would 
be produced. The committee saw that singular effects were produced. 
I proposed to bring other cases before them, in which local impressibility, 
illustrating the functions of the organs, might be found, which would give 
an unanswerable demonstration of my principles. I proposed this without 
objecting to any of the arbitrary and unreasonable restrictions by which they 
might hinder my operations. They declined, on the ground that it would 
occupy too much time. I replied that I would pledge myself to demon- 
strate the local excitability of the brain in less time than had been already 
expended. They voted that they had made up their minds, and we have 
little reason to doubt that their minds had been made up long before. They 
determined not to expose themselves to the danger of having their convic- 
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tions disturbed, and as they had not yet seen those facts upon which neu- 
rology is based, they determined that they would not. Thus the science 
was condemned without a hearing. If this is to be laid before the public, 
as an investigation of the evidences of Neurology, it would be difficult to 
conceive a proceeding more frivolous and deceptive. | 
Jos. R. Bucnanan. 
N. B.—That evidence which the Academic committee were unwilling 
or afraid to meet, has since been examined by another committee of intel- 
ligent physicians, who, alhbongi hey doubt new doctrines, do not fear to 
examine them and ascertain the facts. The result will probably be made 
known to the public. J. R. B. 


To Conresponnents.—A communication from Dr. Davis, of Portland, Me., 
to Dr. J.C. Warren, one from Dr. Ransom, of Burlington, Iowa, and a note 
from Dr. Abbe, are on file.—Pereira’s Materia Medica, two volumes, from Messrs. 
Lea & Blanchard, and Meteorology, by Dr. Forry, came to hand too late to be 
particularly noticed this week. 


Marriep,—At West Bradford, Mass., Dr. O. B. Skelton, of Lowell, to Miss 
S. E. P. Heath.—In Westfield, Dr. Horace Jacobs, of Chicopee Falls, to Miss 
Emily Owen.—In New York, Dr. J. S.Oatman to Miss M. Coles.—At Ho 
well, Penn., Charies M. Clingan, M.D., to Miss Maria Theresa Brooke.—At Mar- 
cus Hook, Delaware county, N. Y, Dr. M. R. Trevor, of Alleghany county, to 
Miss Sarah Ann Walker.—At Plymouth, Mass., Dr. John C. Bennett, of Fairfield, 
Wayne Co., Ill., to Miss Sarah Rider.—In Passumpsic ae Vt., John Ives, 
M.D., of Hardwick, to Miss Elizabeth Appleton, of Buxton, Me. 


[Dse0,—At North Providence, R.J., Dr. Stephen Randall, 83.— At Lowell, Ms., 
Dr. William Graves, 60.—At Charleston, S. C., Dr. Edward W. North, for many 
years Mayor of that city.—In Rochester, N. Y., Dr. John D. Henry, for twenty 

ears an eminent physician of that place, 60.—In New York, Dr. William A. 
thews, by cutting his throat, 28.—At Chihuahua, Mexico, Dr. Jenison, a man 
distinguished for his active benevolence—said to have been a native of Boston. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending April 8, 31.—Males, 15; Females, 16, Stillborn, 6. 

- Of consumption, 2—stoppage in the bowels, ]—internal bleeding, ]—inflammation of the bowels, 3 
—throat distemper, 1--infammation of the stomach, ]—liver complaint, 1—rheumatic fever, 1—hip 
complaint, 1—convulsions, 2—canker in the bowels, 1—inflammation of the age, 2— 
typhus fever, l—lung fever, 1—apoplexy, l—cramp in the stomach, 1—disease of brain, 2—dis- 
ease of the spine, 1—dropsy in the head, ]—infantile, 1—unknown., |. eee 

U 5 years, 12—between 5 and 20 years, 6—between 20 and 60 years, ]]—over 60 years,2. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 
Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, Muss. Lat. 42° 15 49”. Elevation 483 ft 


Mar. Therm. Barometer. Wind. Mar. Therm. Barometer. Wind. 
1 | from 22 to 28 | from 29.10 to 29.28 | W 17 | from 30 to $3 | from 28.45 to 28.70 | N W 
2 12 «20 29.19 29.32 | sw 18 22 «(30 w 
3 8 18] 2942 2943|NW 19 20 632 0 29. w 
4 lo 622 2.34 2945 NW 20 20 3 29.12 29.17| W 
5 18 «28 29.14 29.20| W 21 23 31 29.26 29.38) W 
6 12 «22 29.30 29.34 |NW 22 10 640 29.16 29.33) W 
qT 29.40 2.43 | NW 23 is 629 .83 29.00] SE 
8 15 29.438 29.461 NW 24 (82 28.70 iINW 
9 25 4) 29.43 29.52 |N W 25 20 & 29.30 29.36! W. 
lo 20 «632 29.46 29.58 |NW 26 20 «30 29.26 29.58| W 
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March has been truly a wintry month, cold and stormy. Sleighing has been good the whole month. 

Snow lies deep over the earth’s surface. 26 inches of snow has fallen. Zodiacal light has been bril- 

liant nearly the whole month. The Comet is still visible to the Jast of the month. Barometer has 


ranged from 28.45 to 29.78. Thermometer from 8to 46. Rain has fallen, 5.23 inches. 
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208 Medical Intelligence. 

Chlorosis simulating Phthisis.—A case of this disease, simulating the 
last stage of phthisis, is reported in the “ Bulletin Med. de Bourdeaux,” by 
Dr. Chabrely :—M. O., a female, eighteen years of age, in a state of com- 
plete marasmus, had kept her bed for the previous three months, with hec- 
tic symptoms of great intensity. She had been at first attacked by symp- 
toms like those of acute gastro-enteritis, but against which general and lo- 
cal bleedings were employed without success. The patient had been ever 
since kept on low diet. br. C. found her suffering from difficult digestion ; 
and ascertained that the menses, whicfhad seldom appeared, had alto- 
gether ceased since the access of her present attack. Considering 
this the primary evil, the efforts of the physician were first directed to its 
removal, for which end he enjoined nourishing diet, and ordered lozenges 
of lactate of iron, and a few drops of tinct. digitalis night and morning, to- 
gether with the employment of dry cupping (des grandes ventouses) over 
the hip region, every two or three days. After the eighth time of appli- 
cation of the latter, the patient began to experience a sense of weight in 
the pelvis, and at about the fifteenth application a white discharge from 
the vagina was seen, which increased daily in quantity. The appetite, 
sleep and general health now improved rapidly ; the menses soon re-ap- 
peared, and after about six weeks of this treatment the cure was complete. 

The editor of the “ Gazette Medicale,” in commenting on this case, con- 
siders the recovery to have been mainly owing to the adoption of a gene- 
rous diet; Dr. Chabrely attributes it mostly to the cupping. It may have 
been due to neither so much as to the lactate of iron.—Lon. Lancet. 


Baths of Bichloride of Mercury.— Wedekind has advocated such baths 
for chronic rheumatism and sciatica, Ebel in cases of arthritis, and Trusen. 
against paralysis of the lower extremities, in the removal of which he has 
seen it uniformly efficacious after a variable lapse of time. He advises a 
bath at a temperature of 90 to 95 degrees Fah., medicated with the bichlo-. 
ride, and in which the patient should remain for half an hour daily, per- 
spiration being kept up after coming out of the bath by remaining in bed 
for a few hours, and taking warm drinks. Dr. Trusen states that he has 
never witnessed untoward symptoms from the use of the corrosive subli- 
mate thus employed ; only in one case a moderate salivation supervened 
after the use of the fortieth bath.— Hu feland’s Journal, 


Croton Oil for the cure of Hoarseness.—The hoarseness proceedi 
from laryngeal and tracheal inflammation, as well as that of an idiopathic 
kind caused by long speaking or singing, or that, again, which supervenes 
during fevers of a typhoid type, has been treated successfully by the external 
application of croton oil. Dr. Trusen, of Posen, whose experiments and 
observations have already been often noticed in our pages, employs fric- 
tion, with from five to ten drops of the oil over the larynx. But he takes 
care to extend the friction over a small area, as the pustular eruption it 
causes has a great tendency to spread, particularly in persons with an ir- 
ritable spine, for whom it ought to be used mixed with olive oil. The 
salutary effect of this remedy is first announced by an increase of expecto- 


bog The croton oil thus applied exerts no laxative effect on the bow- 
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